FOUR        TALES        BY        Z   E   L   I   D   E

esting to myself.   This place resembles its master;

it is too perfect; there is nothing for me to change,

nothing which calls for my exertion or my care.

An ancient lime tree screens from my windows a

sufficiently fine prospect; I wished it to be cut

down; but when I looked at it more closely I

myself felt that to do so would be a sad pity.   That

which affords  me the greatest: pleasure in the

vernal season is to watch the leaves appearing and

unfolding, the flowers expanding, and a crowd of

insects   creeping,   flying,   scurrying   hither   and

thither amid the boughs of this tree.    I know

nothing about these things, I attempt to learn

nothing, but I contemplate and admire a universe

that is so crowded and so animated.   I lose myself

in an immensity that is so prodigious (I cannot say

so wise, for I am too ignorant).   I do not know its

purpose, its end, or its means; I do not even know

why a voracious spider should be given so many

little flies to devour; but I look, and the hours

pass without my thinking either about myself or

about my puerile discomfitures.

LETTER V

I can no longer doubt, my dearest friend, that
I am with child; I have just now written to
inform my aunt and to beg her to communicate
the fact to Mr. Henley, who has been in London
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